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commun a toute personne blen nee3. The distinction
between the instinct and the Intellect of Amiel Is there-
fore logical rather than psychological. His intellectual
appreKension of the Indifference of the universe was the
nurse, though not the parent., of his fear,

It was natural that the effort to overcome this fear
in the realm of the intellect should hold the chief place
In AmieFs record of his inward struggles. The process
of the intellect is clear; a man's deeper evolution Is not.
Besides, he had somehow to prove that the universe was
not indifferent. That was impossible as it has always
been. An inward change Is necessary, as Dostoevsky
knew when he created Alyosha. But that inward change,
in spite of all his passing self-deceptions, was Impossible
for Amiel to achieve, and it may even be that in this
one respect his analysis was keener than that of the great
Russian. Amiel tried to accept the process of becoming,
of birth and death and pain In the universe, as a mighty
and indivisible whole. It was one; therefore, surely, it
was a harmony. Man could fall down and worship it,
he could acknowledge in Ms soul that, like a great work
of art, it could not be otherwise. To take away the
suffering and the evil would be to separate the warp from
the woof of the sublime pattern. Man could bow him-
self, not ignobly, not without joy, to this vision of
necessity. Who can tell whether it was not this doubtful
beatitude which entered Alyosha's soul when he fell
upon the earth and wept at the vision of harmony?
We do not know what lay in store for Dostoevsky's
latest hero.1

But Amiel, who knew this condition of frozen ecstasy,
also knew that it was not real acceptance.

4II n'y a pas de paix que dans la reconciliation avec la
1 See note, p. 192.